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TEXACO-ETHYL starts quicker.. 


because it’s “DRY” 


\ HEN your motor greets the first command 


of the starter with a sputter—that’s warning 
enough of cold weather troubles on the way. 

Why not avoid them this winter?You can, 
with Texaco-Ethyl! For the gasoline base in 
Texaco-Ethyl is the quick-starting new and 
better Texaco. 

It vaporizes so rapidly that it forms a “dry” 
gas—an active mixture of gasoline and air 
which responds to the first spark flash and per- 
mits uniform diffusion of Ethyl the compound 


through the manifold into the cylinders. 


© 1930, 1 he Texas Company 


Begin to use Texaco-Ethy] now! Do away with 
the long warming-up periods, excessive crank- 
case dilution and battery waste. Enjoy the 
smooth, anti-knock performance provided in 
the Ethyl compound. Even on the coldest days 
Texaco-Ethyl Gasoline starts quickly and keeps 
your engine running so quietly, and so well, 
that, as far as the engine is concerned, you'll 
never know that winter has come. Available 
in all our 48 States. 

THE 7TERa AS ee BFA BT 
Refiners of a complete line of Texaco Petroleum Products, including 


Gasotine, Motor Oil, Industrial, Railroad, Marine and Farm Lubricants, 
Koad Asphalts and Asphalt Roofing 





TEXACO 


the original 
“DRY GAS 


ETHYL 


nationally famous 


ANTI-KNOCK COMPOUND 


_. TEXACO-ETHYL 


—— THE "DRY" ANTI-KNOCK 


GASOLINE 
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JUDGING THE NEWS 
(3? news comes from the Middle TH government announces that GcreNtists say that city air is 
X West. Many farm and mill hands there are too many bears in Yel \* much worse than country air. 
ire idle but practically all of the lowstone Park. It might add that Possibly because so much of it passes 
cider is working. Wall Street is suffering from the through saxophones. 
same complaint. | 
r now appears that the coffee situa- A» of all the animals that crawl 
tion is the chief cause for the revo- Axp a judge certainly deserves the away and sleep for the winter, 
lution in Brazil. We've tasted coffee * * best seat in the courtroom; he’s the one we miss the most is the 
like that, too. the only one who pays for it. janitor. 
} 






















“and defend those liberties your forefathers fought for at Lexington and Valley Forge.” 
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Perfection 


If only tailors would press our 
clothes the way they do us! 


“Use ‘Soviet Wheat’ in a sentence.” 
“We stopped in Childs, soviet wheat 
cakes.” 


And the height of irony: Being shot 
by a policeman in Chicago. 


The modern dog doesn’t dig a hole 
in which to bury a bone. He merely 
drops it in a gas company trench in a 
busy street, knowing that another 
gang will be along in a week or so to 
dig it up for him. 


And lots of harassed school teachers 
are now beginning to wish that some 
of those tree sitters were still up in 
their trees. 





Movie Dirnector—Hey, wait a minute! 
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You’re just rehearsing! 





oa = . 
See here, Magician, you mixed me a love-potion and I want my money bacl:!’ 


The Platform 
Suggestions for 1930 Reform Planks 

1. That the names: Prohibition. 
Mussolini, Thomas Heflin, Bishop 
Cannon and Gene Tunney, from now 
on, by common agreement of the edi 
tors of all news agencies, be denied 
space in public prints. 

2. That for one week in each month 
all radio stations be closed down, giv 
ing the country a chance to hear itself 
talk. 

3. That a committee of three non 
political citizens be sent to Washing 
ton to examine the books to determine 
whether or not the country really is 
on a sound basis. 

4. That all drug stores be required 
to handle drugs or else forfeit their 
licenses and that furthermore they 
shall have on their counters at all 
times a really efficacious remedy for 
he adache S. 


5. That two members of the Re pub 
lican party, preferably Senators 
Smoot and Grundy, be forced to put 
in writing the statement: Business 
Terrible. 

6. That Chicago be divorced from 
the Union, all out-going travelers 
being forced to show passports, all in 
going citizens to forfeit their legal! 
rights and protection. 

7. That the government either fir: 
the entire army and navy so we can 
honestly be peaceful, or else raise the 
largest military force in the world and 
dare everybody to fight us. 

8. That Charlie Chaplin either r 
lease that movie he is supposed to 
have made or cease to announce its 
coming. —Pare Lorentz 

















Lynch Law 


“T UNDERSTAND the mob has got hold 
of him, and the police are help- 
less.” 

“Yas, sah, nothing can help him 
now, sah.” 

“By Gad, sah, I’m proud of them ! 
We Southenahs know how to handle 
cases like that!’ 

“I agree with you, Colonel. It’s 
heen the same way in mah family. 
Never can it be said that a Weatherby 
failed to do his duty. This outrage 
was not one that could have been left 
to the courts.” 

“They'll tar and feather him first, 
Senatah ?” 

“Certainly, sah, and the mob has al- 
rt ady got a rope ready down at the 
oak.” 

“Sah, this is a proud day for me. I 
had begun to think the spirit of 
the South—the old, old South—was 
dead !”’ 

‘Far from it, Colonel. Justice will 
run its course. He shall be an exam- 
ple for all of his kind, the miscreant!” 

“By Gad, sah, it makes my blood 
boil when I think that trash like him 
is allowed to live!” 

“Yes, Colonel, but it won’t be long 
now. Shall we have a julep to cele- 
brate?”’ 

“By all means, sah!” 

And twenty minutes later the fa- 
mous sports writer who had left the 
local right end off his All-American 
team had been properly tarred and 
feathered. Parke CUMMINGS 


Strong Men 


Atlas, Samson, Hercules, Sandow, 
the guy in vaudeville who tears phone 
hooks, and the gas station attendant 
who puts the cap back on the gas tank 
of your car. 
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“VYassuh, officer 






“Whoopee! I'll have some ice in a minute!” 


ay 
o 





we’se only playin’ backgammon. We jes fohgot ta 
bring ’long de board!” 


Still With Us 


Remember the fellow who used to 
leave his umbrella hanging on the bar? 
He now lets the basement light burn 
all night. 


And we wonder if Dora is wrong 
when she thinks air-minded people are 
flighty. 


We have four times as many tele- 
phones and radio sets as all the rest of 
the world. No wonder the depression 
started here. 


The old-fashioned outlaw died with 
his boots on, but not ia red silk pa 
jamas. 


And these gunmen are certainly 
considerate. If a fellow doesn’t feel 
like going for a ride, they'll call at his 
hotel room. 
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/\ Style Note ; 


<i j Wife—Do you know what the well- 

\ a ae Fae dressed woman will have on this sea 
Y ‘ uw *$: son when she goes out driving? 

ail a Hubby—Sure, the emergency brake. 

- Then there’s the Scotchman who 

. _ would berate himself until he was 


frothing with rage—then he would 


uf? a 
go 4 4 shave. 
" r | After eating a business man’s lunch, 


you begin to suspect that the pro 
prietor is the real business man. 


And times wouldn’t seem so bad it 
a fellow could twist the dials and 
bring in something besides a prosper 








. ity song. 


“Hey. Foul!!!” if 


Ready for the Dash 
W e’RE going to make it this year! 


For months we’ve been studying reports of how 
Peary, Scott, Amundsen and Byrd reached their goals. 

“You can’t fail,” one fellow said after he'd looked over 
our plans. “But be sure and start early. If you don't 
get going, you'll never be able to break through.” 

By the time this is in print we'll be working our way 
northward. There will be obstacles, of course. But we 
have plenty of supplies and our morale is excellent. 

Twice before we have been defeated because we waited 
until too late. This time nothing can stop us. 

The weather is perfect. And we'll 

be mighty disappointed if we're not 

inside the stadium by the time th: 
| big game starts. 


| x ey 


SUBWAY | Seay 
‘ 















The football coach sends the team through a vigorous workout. 
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Doleful Times 


The dole, as practised in England, 
is a weekly sum paid to anyone who 
is not working. 
here are convinced that a large part of 
their payroll could be called a dole. 


Lots of employers over 


A bird dog that was shipped to 
Florida found its way back to its for- 
mer owners in Indiana. There are 
those in California who will say the 
dog was exceptionally smart. 

“T would advise against serving 
oysters on week-ends where the guests 


are likely to be drinking,” says a phy- 
















































































sician. In other words, oysters and 
drinks on week-end parties leave you 
feeling good only on those days which 


have an “r’” in them, 


[*] 
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The salesman who didn’t let worry about dogs discourage him—he 


brought along his own. 


Collegians We’ve Never Met 
Ts freshman who bought chapel 


seats. 

Any student who has worked his 
way through any college selling maga 
zines. 

The boys who lock arms and walk 
down the street singing their frater 
nity songs. 

The man who 
touchdown with but two seconds to go. 


whoosis scored a 

The four-letter man who is president 
of the senior class, edits the college 
publication, is elected Phi Beta Kappa 
and is voted the ““Handsomest Man.”’ 

The Pennsylvania student 
couldn't hold his beer. 

The lad with more wise-gags on his 
slicker than Winchell has on file. 

The man that would die for dear 
old Rutgers. —TI. N. B. 
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THE INDEPENDENT RESEARCH ASSOCIATION 
Tests the Efficiency of Mouse Traps. 
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The All-American 
Spectators’ Team 


By Grantland Cluett 
Avot Booru is chosen for his ag- 


gressiveness and field general- 

ship, but what about George Culpep 
per, who has a perfect record of at 
tendance—saw every game—made an 
unassisted run from the trolley car, 
through a broken field of ticket specu 
lators, and slid across Row 11 for the 
only empty seat of the game. Score: 
Georgia, 0; George Culpe pper, seat 9. 

For end, I think Fred Grumph 
should get the laurel wreath. Fred 
stood up on his seat during the Prince 
ton game and caught a hat which had 
been thrown from behind the cheering 
section. Fred had nerve, too; for, al- 
though he broke a pint and the police 
tried to take him out in the third quar- 
ter, he staved in, despite the broken 
glass. and. with the score 6-6, with a 
minute to play, he kicked a Mrs. 
Witherspoon for the winning tally. 

Also throughout the entire season 
red carried tickets for substantial 
gains and suffered the loss of only two 
teeth when he tried to rush the gate 
at the Harvard stadium. He was one 
of the fastest men in the entire stands. 
Searcely had the ball been snapped 
before Fred had analyzed the play 
and was on his feet, preventing his 
neighbor from seeing it for himself. 
He was always the first man on a seat 
the instant it was fumbled. 


HEN what about Lindsley McChes- 

ney, the galloping ghost, who could 
tell everybody in loud tones just 
where the ball was going before the 
quarterback had even decided for 
himself? Mae also deserves a berth 
on my All-American because he had 
that unusual faculty of being able to 
sing ““Harvard, Fair Harvard,” while 
everybody else was giving a locomo- 
tive for Finlayson. He was the out- 
standing pennant waver in the East 
during the 1930 season. Every time 
the crowd would holler “Block that 
kick!’ Mae would shout “Fake pass!” 
until the opposition smothered him in 
programs and newspapers. An out- 
standing grandstand general, if I ever 
heard one. I've seen him spot a spec- 
tator on the other side of the stadium 
ind holler his head off before the play 
could be nipped. 

We mustn't forget Bo Humphreys, 
vho wasn’t afraid to tackle anything. 
In the Notre Dame game he made a 
fying leap at a bottle of rye and was 
carried off unconscious. Bo was al- 
ways running up and down the aisles 


(Continued on page 31) 
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Zeb keeh iN (sci 


“Dancing with tears in my eyes.” 
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The bass drummer chastises his little boy. 


If Authors Sold Their Writings 
Like Magazines Sell Subscriptions 


Dear Mr. Editor: 

Knowing that you are the sort of 
person who enjoys the finest literary 
creations of the day, I am taking the 
liberty of enclosing two of my poems. 
Take them or reject them— it is up to 
you. But, remember, that if you ac- 
cept them you are definitely associat- 
ing with one of the truly great literary 
figures of the day. 

There’s no inconvenience at all for 
you. Simply put your check in the 
enclosed stamped, addressed envelope 
and drop it in the box. I will do the 
rest. 

Very truly yours, 
Eustace Twaddle. 


HAVE YOU A SENSE OF HUMOR? 
DO YOU LIKE FUNNY STORIES? 
DO YOU CARE TO MAKE YOUR MAGAZINE 
A SUCCESS? 

If your answers to the above ques- 
tions are all Yes, you are the man I 
am looking for. Here are twelve 
jokes—the funniest in the land today 

yours for the asking. Simply fill 
out the coupon below. 

Yes, I like funny stories and would 
like to have the twelve you speak of 
sent to me. 


Name 


FN CE EE Cy TE 
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Qualified 


“Qorry, but we don’t need any mor 
\ announcers. Nice day, isn’t it?’ 

“Glorious ! Superb! A perfect 
azure sky, and... .” 

“Don’t go yet! Do you know any 
more of that stuff?” 

“Well, I'd say that when the sun 
was shining bright and warm like it is 
today there’s a mysterious something 
in the air that makes a fellow feel 
twenty years younger!” 

“Swell! Keep on!” 

“|. . And the Garden of Eden must 
have been like this! I'll tell you, I’m 
glad just to be alive on a day like 
this! It’s not too hot nor too cold! 
Just a grand, perfect day!” 

“Could you talk like that into a 
microphone ?”’ 

“Sure. Do you need somebody to 
read the daily weather reports?” 

“No, but I’m going to sign you up 
for the sporting department.” 

“Listen, I don’t know the first thing 
about sports!” 

“You don’t have to, fella! All I 
want you to do is broadcast the an 
nual football classic out in Los An 
geles on Thanksgiving!” 


—Cuet JouNnson 


Pral uy | 
deli Gi df _ 


— i ss 
= | TICKETS \ 


“Quick, one ticket.” 
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Alwaze zin nawl waze whatevva may 
be a 

Iwill ree lion jussyoo wan truss yoo 

Suttinmesin smawlwaze zwee maynut 
tagree-a 

Buweekin wetha hodship  taggetha 
waitan see-a 

Wefinda happy yending iffuel keep 
dapending 


Gallwaze in naw! waze zawn me-a. 


YessENSA dansa thass swattey pay- 
mee 
Gaw shau wayway me downa 








Tessensa dansa pansics atoughguys 

Rough guysa tear my gowna. 

Sevvinta minnite tihear drumsa 

Loudlya sassaphone blows 

Trumpitza tearin my yveardrumsa 

Cossummers crusha my toes. 

Suttimes Ithinka Ifound mahero butt- 
itsa queero mants 

Allachaneedissa tikkit 


Kamawwin Bickboy tessensa dants! 











Fightissan sailissa bolegget tailis cap 
pay fathatikkitssan remp me 

Butchissan barbizan = rats fromma 
harbis asweetots magcéodluckis 


» BAS Ay 4. ee 


Semp me 
Thoughwiva chorissa elte rly boze 
Stokkinsa poris witholesatta toes 





Imheretill closintime dansanbe mary 
yitsonya dime! 
Suttimes Ithink a Ifound manhero 
buttitsa queero mants 
Allachaneedissa_ tikkit 
KAMAWWIN BICKBOY TES 
“Let’s wait for the next boat. If we’re going to be cast away on a desert SENSA DANTS!!! 
island, we want some life!!” —H. W. Hanemann 














Lessons in New Yorkese 
The Crooners 


Dp” AFTA DAY annite aff tanite lone 


lee lone lee van bloo 








Poo me yeatin mahottout fayoo. 

Youstay yaway yannevva ri toom me 
whatavva done 

Poo me yeatin mahottout fayoo. 

Eschnite tielie yapawn mipe pillow 

(wwepin willow wam ly-a 

E.ffew dacomarouna phone Ithinkll die 
vime waiheytin 

Paya caressa yaw _ tendanessissan 
sowan 

Youknowa cant gowan 

Neetin mahottout fayoo. 


* * * 


Aw AZE zin nawlwaze ree lyyappon 
4 
me-a 





Shedenny doubtcome wafery yout- 
come hope ful lee-a 


“But we could make our own gin!!” 


o 
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“Did anyone turn in a copy of ‘Ea-Sweetie’?” 


e ’ ’”” 
No—come in tomorrow. 


ee ae I Know a Girl 


vit thinks halfbacks are what they 
put in tennis dresses and swim- 
ming suits, that the yard lines are used 
| for hanging the laundry out to dry 
and that sidelines are what actors say 
to themselves; but she says she thinks 
football is the most intelligent game. 
She says it must be because so many 
college men play it. 

At the game last week, after the 
second quarter, she said she could not 
understand how the game could be 
half over when the two scores were 
not nearly equal. 

She has a vague idea that a smash 
off-tackle is when your fishing line 
breaks and that a passing game is to 
let your partner start the bidding, that 
to place-kick is to register a complaint. 
and that a touchback is to return bor- 
rowed money. 

When I asked her if she liked to 
cheer she said she never did that; that 
no matter how ridiculous the team 
might play she wouldn’t cheer at them 
because they were in there trying and 
doing their best. She says if she can’t 
praise she just keeps quiet.—C. C. 





“Listen, old man—here’s a couple of laughs for you.” 
) ] gne for | 


ic 





‘ yy" latin “ ad PO res en EE NN aT a eR N sical 
vente : ~ 








Speed 


Captain Hawks recently 
Hew from Philadelphia to 
New York in twenty min- 
utes. 

This is the fastest anyone 
has ever flown from Phila 


delphia. 
And Mrs. McCormick 


says she is getting ready to 
really fight for a seat in the 
Senate. She might train by 
riding in the subway. 


Regardless of Hitler, the 
German viewpoint on pay 
ing war debts is a natural 
one. Suppose the landlord 
isked you to pay for some 
plastering you knocked down 
twelve years ago? 


And it seems that these 
New York politicians have 
been making money hand 
under-hand. 


An educator says that 
American schools are ham- 
pered by the students’ too 
frequent inclination to drop 
out. This is particularly 
true, we suppose, of aviation 
schools. 








“By the way, Hulda, do you think you could wash this bridge prize my wife won?” 
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Kinpty Op Lapy 
Ah—just look at those unfortunate people, such ex pressions, such actions! 


Gvuarp—Pardon, mum 





but them’s th’ visitors. 
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For jurors to make notes of the evidence during 
i , the course of the trial is grounds for reversal. 
State 35 Ind. 492 


Cheek Us. 


— 





Man's coat is usually the clean- 
and the 
fact that he is required to wear 


est of his garments, 


a coat creates a wholesome psy 

chological effect. Harvey vs. 

Corp. Com. (Okla. 19:24), 229 
Pac. 431. 





A policeman is an excellent judge of whiskey, and when 

he has tasted a liquor is able to say whether it is whiskey 

or not. Hollingsworth vs. Atlanta, Ga. 
8. EB. 37 


NOBLE 








(1887), 5 





(1871). 





ed 
When a woman permits a man to take her 
I 
on his lap, the belief that he has made some 
progress in her affections is certainly natu 
ral. Sinclair vs. Sinclair (1898), 57 N. J. 
Eq PII 





To construct a hog-proof fence at a rea- 

sonable cost would tax the inventive ge- 

nius of an Edison. Emond vs. Kimberl y- 
Clark Co. (1914), 159 Wis. 83. 


DECISIONS 














Aftermathematics 


USINESS DISASTER must have its 

B aftermath and, worst of all, its 

aftermathematics. Figuring out 

how it happened has become the craze 

£ second-thought statisticians and 
hindsight prophets. 

Never before in economic history 
was there such a confounding of the 
Right up to the day of the 
crash they fed us pontification about 
prosperity, admonitions not to sell 
America short and exhortations to buy 


experts. 


for a further rise. Every so often 
ince then we have been assured from 
the most exalted sources that the 
worst was over. Meaning, apparently, 
the worst over and over and over. 

By all logic the public should take 
no stock in what anybody says any 
more. But that isn’t the way the 
American mind works. We must have 
our vicarious wisdom, our slogans, our 
catchwords, our quotable authorities. 
The old oracles didn’t do so good. 
Let’s try some new ones. The discom 
fiture of yesterday’s expert is the op- 
portunity of today’s tyro. 

This is how it happens that a 
banker can get national attention for 
his assertion that our standard of liv- 
ing is too high. Such doctrine has its 
ippeal to certain classes. People WwW ho 
have always had more money than 
their fellows show a peculiar resent- 
ment when the common herd begins to 
enjoy things that were formerly lim- 
ited to the few. The word “exclusive” 
is one of the most revealing words in 
the American vocabulary. 

Professor Louis Bader, as a student 
of the 
points out that for most of our people 
the standard of living is too low, and 


economics of consumption, 


“the job of business, if it is ever to be 
on continuous sound ground, is to raise 
the standard of living of 75 per cent. 
of our population to the point where 
what is now excess production will be 
consumed.” A French writer recently 
declared that the American works to 
overproduce and thereby overenrich 
himself, This may be true as applied 





to individuals, but its implications are 
quite false as applied to our total na 
tional objective. 

Herbert Hoover said a decade ago. 
“There is no such thing as overpro 
duction; there is only underconsump 
tion.” In his address before the labor 
convention in Boston he pointed out 
that our modern industrial conception 
is “as far apart as the poles from the 
teachings of the economists of 100 
years ago” and “that mass production 
is based on mass consumption through 
increased standards of living.” 

Whatever the discouragement of the 
moment, however great the confusion 
of the experts, however long the up 
turn may be delayed, the plain folks 
of this country will hold undaunted 
to the ideal of the Machine Age a 
higher and higher standard of living, 
more goods of higher quality at lower 
prices, with rising wages and shorter 
working hours. 


The Menace of the Slow Driver 
] [°“ greatly our standards of high 


way speed have changed is em 
phasized by a recent case in New 
York. 
only twenty-five miles an hour while 
driving in the left lane of a wide park- 
way. The judge let him off when he 
“T had my little baby in 
the car—my first one—and I was so 
proud and happy about it that I didn’t 
realize what I was doing.” 


A man was arrested for going 


apologized: 


The menace of the slow driver has 
overshadowed the old manace of the 
speeder. The New Jersey Motor 
Vehicle “The 
driver who is afraid of his ability to 
steer a straight course in the outside 
line simply demonstrates that he is not 
a good driver. As a matter of fact, 
this is a conspicuous mark of bad man- 


Commissioner says: 


ners or a driving inferiority complex.” 

If he stays to the right, the slow 
driver is not so bad, except that he is 
usually the kind who is in constant 
danger of running off into the ditch or 
hitting a pedestrian, and often he has 
that obnoxious habit of stepping on 
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the gas when you start to pass him. 
But his dirtiest work is done at the 
crossroads and corners. ‘The sam 
timidity, slow thinking and sluggish 
muscular action that make him a slow 
driver also make him an engine of d: 
struction in an emergency. He gets 
rattled, he stalls, he turns too wide or 
too late, he stops abruptly. 

Biology tells us that eventually we 
shall breed a faster species because 
all the slow drivers will get them 
selves killed off. But in the mean 
time they are managing to kill off a 
lot of the rest of us by the simple, 
passive process of getting in our way. 

* + * 


Pp" SIDENT Hoover was scheduled 

for a speech in Boston on the after 
noon of the fifth World’s 
Both events were to be broad 
What to 
do? The suggestion was made that 
the game be postponed until later in 
the day. But Hoover himself decided 
that baseball meant more to more peo- 


Series 
game. 


cast on a national hook-up. 


ple than his own oratory,,and that his 
speech should not be put on the air. 
Of course any sensible man would 
have done that. But men_ highly 
placed are not always sensible; they 
are ringed in by flattery, and every 
event of the day is calculated to im 
press them with their own importance. 
It is pleasant to have this incidental 
reminder that the harried man in the 
White House has not lost his sense of 
proportion, 
Amateuriana 

ke the past vear the receipts of the 

Yale Athletic Association were as 
follows: 
Gross revenue......... $1.270,204.11 
Less payments to visit- 
$14,426.25 


Sree 


Yale’s gross income $855,777.88 
Football showed a profit of more 
than half a million dollars, making up 
the deficits of all of the fifteen other 
sports, including baseball. 


R. J. W. 
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One from Heywood Broun 


[s7° swanky St. Thomas’ Church, on 

Fifth Avenue, walked a shabby 
negro. After due inquiry and some 
difficulty, he located the rector of same 
and said to him: “Sah, I'd like to join 
dis chu’ch.” The rector of St. Thomas’ 
was in a dilemma. “My good man,” 
he said et last, “where do you live?” 
“I lives in Harlem,” was the reply. 
“Then don’t you think it might be wise 
for you to join a church in your own 
neighborhood?” ‘Yas, sah, but I de- 
sires to join dis chu’ch.” The doctor 
pondered. ““My man,” he said, “sup- 
pose you go home and 
pray over this impor- 
tant step?” This the 
negro agreed to do. 
The next day he again 
appeared before the 
rector. “‘Rectah,” he 
said, “I went home 
like you tole me and 
prayed to de Lawd 
how could I get into 
St. Thomas’ Chu’ch, and God He 
appeared an’ said: ‘Lawdy, man, don’ 
ask Me—lI can’t get into dat chu’ch 
Maself ‘“ 
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My Coach and Four Cylinders, 
James! 
Aprrer studying, man and boy, for 
twenty-five years, the riding hab- 
its of those grand Duchesses of Amer- 
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ica who dwell (not live) in those 
shrouded midtown Fifth Avenue man- 
sions Ah mos’ lose whatever chivalry 
our ole Suthe’n mammy taught the 


~ Jove! -A 
LIVING “TRBLoip! 
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OF THE OLD 
WALDORF 
MEADOW S~ 
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~ 
boys o’ mah fambly. For years after 
that snorting, whirring contraption 
known as the horseless carriage ap 
peared, these sundry wealthy maidens 
clung to their shabby horses and red- 
nosed, liveried coachmen with which 
you inevitably saw them im 
peding traffic as they rolled 
hither and yon, on shopping 
bent. After many years of 
this, the horses and the cab 
fell apart, and the Duch 
esses purchased large, im- 
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pressive motor cars. 
This new development 
took place about ftif- 


” FOO - teen years ago. Traffic 


moved smartly for «a 
while and the city was 
happy. Well, sir, these 
molls have gone back 
to being a nuisance 
again. Now they creep 
about our streets in 
these same cars of 
1915 vintage, as unwieldy as they are 
expensive, and, moreover, with their 
large locomotive wheels and seats as 
high and precarious as the top of the 
Chrysler Building—thoroly antedated. 
I see them regularly in Central Park, 
enjoying the air and the traffic prob- 
lem they are causing by being fast 
asleep. Why not retire them to some 
large but quiet museum (like the 
Metropolitan, for instance), where 
they can roll around the floors in 
peace, while outside in the city streets 
the traffic moves briskly along sans 
impediment ? 


Unimportant Items 


Tr now call Union Square, th: 

scene of many a football game be 
tween the Reds and the cops, Red 
Square. And, to add to the future ex 
citement, the Tammany Wigwam has 
shifted its quarters from the old Olym 
pic burlesque building toa corner on Red 
Square. The sachems are pretty sor: 
because there are a few “ignorant” 
folks who think their new tepee is Red 
Headquarters, (Cont’d on page 28) 
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discovers a possible change. 














HE attempt to convert the Em- 

pire Theatre from a carriage- 

trade house into a more bourgeois 
and hence possibly more remunerative 
Biihne took the form of embellishing 
its first night audience under the new 
dispensation with a number of very 
doggy colored ladies and gentlemen 
and of displaying on its stage an ex- 
hibit that substituted for the former 
immaculate elegance of Empire drama 
an assortment of testicular allusions, 
a wholesale vociferation of the details 
of indiscriminate venery and a com- 
prehensive battery of goddams. The 
name of the exhibit was “Stepdaugh- 
ters of War’, a dramatization of the 
novel of the same title by an English 
hack named Smith, and the master of 
ceremonies was Mr. Chester Erskine, 
otherwise one of the most skilful pro- 
ducers in our theatre. 


Why Mr. Erskine should have Se- 
lected this dish of pseudo-sensational 
chow to serve as the initial vehicle of 
his directing talents at the Empire 
might be something of an enigma were 
it not for the known fact that his finan- 
cial backing comes from the Para- 
mount movie people and for the 
equally appreciated fact that when 
movie people put up money they usu- 
ally have their eyes less on tonight’s 
drama than on tomorrow’s screen. 
“Stepdaughters of War” is ideal hog- 
wash for the films; all that they will 
have to do with it to enrapture the 
talkie addicts will be to add the usual 
flock of aeroplane scenes, convert the 
girl who dies of an illegal operation 
into one who dies of the measles, and 
cast a peroxide blonde with overly de- 
veloped bosoms in the role of the 
heroine. 

As drama, the exhibition is, of 
course, worthless. Its technique con- 
sists in a sudden startling of its audi- 
tors with observations of a sexually 
radical nature and in a_ subsequent 
playing safe by promptly following 
up each of them with an eminently 
moral reflection. Thus, the officer’s 
proposal to the ambulance cutie that 
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they sleep toge ther is, after a breath- 
less pause, succeeded duly by the 
apology that the fellow has only mat- 
rimony in mind. ‘Thus, the proclama- 
tion of another ambulance woman that 
she would like to enjoy illicit relations 
with a whole regiment is immediately 
followed by her statement that she 
certainly has no idea of doing any 
such thing. And so on. When it is not 
going in for such chicanes, the play 
devotes itself to the kind of para- 
phrase of “Journey's End” that might 
be written by a young nephew of Rad- 
clyffe Hall who had just stolen a copy 
of “Lady Chatterly’s Lover.” Its at- 
tempt to picture the disillusionment of 
young Englishwomen after their ex- 
periences at the front is accomplished 
mainly in terms of their miscellaneous 
anatomical excursions, together with a 
wealth of longshoreman language, 
references to the infrequency of 
their bathing, and laments over the 
devitalization of their prospective 
husbands. 

This farrago of balderdash has 
been staged with loving care by Mr. 
Erskine, who should be heartily 
ashamed of so dissipating his valuable 
gifts. Save for an occasional effort to 
belasco the stage with lighting hocus- 
pocus and undue attention to unimpor- 
tant detail, he has done a job that 
might better have been reserved for 
something more worth-while. Mr. 
Erskine’s apparent over-great venera- 
tion of realism is the one thing that he 
must watch. As with other directors, 
it may—if he isn’t careful—botch him. 
In the present production it some- 
times becomes ridiculous as when, dur- 
ing the spectacle of a real ambulance 
motoring across the dark French shell- 
torn roads, the ambulance woman gets 
out, lights a cigarette, throws the 
match on the ground and then, mind- 
ful of the theatre fire laws, painstak- 
ingly grinds it with her toe to make 
certain that it is out. 

Miss Katherine Alexander, in the 
role of the heroine, wastes a very good 
performance. 
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Te virtues of the licorice musical 

show, “Brown Buddies”, are two 
in number: Mr. Bill Robinson’s right 
foot and Mr. Bill Robinson’s left. 
These two separately and in combina 
tion, as is perhaps sufficiently known, 
manufacture the grandest tap dancing 
that the stage boards have heard. But 
Bill is not merely an artiste de tap. 
He is something of a comique to boot 
and his sense of comedy filters down 
into his tapping and makes it a gay. 
droll and even musical kind of terpsi 
chorean riveting. Assisting Bill are 
various ladies of color who lift their 
voices in song and various male smokes 
who fall upon their seats, arise and 
duly fall again. One or two of the 
latter are not completely unfunny, but 
what there is to the show is Bill’s and 
Bill’s alone. That is, save for the 
ladies of the ensemble. 

These ladies, ably coached, put on 
a series of chorus dancing numbers 
that for perfect rhythm make Swin- 
burne look like Gertrude Stein. They 
are not the sort of lookers that Zieg 
feld glorifies and that make movie di- 
rectors desert their wives, children 
and sweethearts, but when it comes to 
the business of hoofing they haven't a 
match. They and Bill do a lot to 
make one forget a book about as dis 
mal and dreary as a Paris November. 
musie that is productive of a dreadful 
earache, and scenery that must have 
been painted by Dave Chasen. 

¥ x “4 

I I were a theatrical producer, I'd 

have one invariable rule, namely, 
never under any circumstances, drunk 
or sober, to import any play that had 
run for a year or more in London. 
With the money I would thus save, I'd 
be a rich man in no time. Looking 
over the theatrical records, I find that 
one of the surest ways to go broke is 
to put on anything that packed a Lon 
don playhouse for 365 nights and that 
an even surer way is to put on some 
thing that packed it for twice that 
long. “Marigold” is the latest of these 

(Continued on page 29) 
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The Best Time 


By Quentin REYNOLDS 


Wir’s that, madam? Will4 mind 

your baby while you go down to 
the hardware Pul-leeze, 
madam, this is a hosiery counter, not 
1 parking space. The nerve of that 
lady, Mamie. Tek, tek, tek. Well, 


now that must tell you 


counter? 


she’s vyone J 


ibout last night. Jack was over to 
the house last night and Oh, Mamie, 
he practically proposed to me. It all 


started with me telling him about that 
fresh new floorwalker, Sweeney. We 
looked up the movies in the paper and 
there was a crook picture at the Flat 
bush, and I hate crook pictures—and 
there was an epic drama of mother 
love and a woman’s saérifice for her 
son that would pull your heartstrings 
at the Kenmore, and Jack don’t like 
them mother 
stayed home and mother had made 


love pictures so we 
some fudge, so we sat in the parlor 
eating fudge and I tried to get up 
courage to tell Jack about that floor- 
walker, but I was so afraid if I told 
him how I that Jack 
want to get hold 
of this cruller and probably fracture 
his skull. But finally I told him just 
what happened. 

Yesterday afternoon, I told Jack, 
this lizard comes over to the counter 


was insulted 


would immediately 
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“T can’t even get anyone to answer the ’phone around here.’ 


and says to me, “Get glad, baby, be 
cause you have made a big hit with 
me. You are one lucky blonde that I 


should pick you out of the whole store 


to give a break.” 


“Ve ain't Lindbergh or the Prince 
of Wales by any chance, are you?” 
I says, giving him the haughty stare. 


No,” he says, “I am just your lit 





Father, who used to be a star punter, delights in sending unwelcome 
callers on their way over the new gate. 
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tle Wonder Boy, and how about me 
going home to your house for supper 
tonight? You better call up, but tell 
them not to get nothing special as | 
am very democratic and will be like 
one of the family.” 

“You have as much chance,” I says, 
“of coming to my house for supper to- 
night as Ben Turpin has of being Miss 
Hollywood in the next beauty contest.” 

Just then 
ind Sweeney takes his hair comb out 
of the way. But that night when I 
leave the store there is Mr. Sweeney 
waiting for me. He takes off his hat 
and smiles and says, ‘You see, I didn’t 
disappoint you, baby. 
called up home so I won’t have to wait 
for supper. Then, afterwards, we will 
go to the movies, as money is nothing 


a customer comes along 


I hope you have 


to me except something to be spent.” 


“TF you do not scram out of here,” I 
says very dignified, “you will be 
needing that money to spend on fixing 
your right eye.” 
“There is nothing the matter with 
my right eye,” he says feeling it. 
I says, 
“but as soon as I tell my boy friend 
about you making Spanish passes at 


“No, not now there ain't,” 


me that eye of yours is going to be 
in’a terrible state on account of the 
right hand punch which my boy friend 
will swing at you.” 

“IT suppose your boy friend is so 
tough that whenever he goes to Chi- 
cago Al Capone goes to Florida!” 

Now, Mamie, I was beginning to 
get angry, but I think it is best to 
always be dignified and lady-like, so 
I merely said, “Listen, you heel, you 
ain’t so tough yourself. You ought to 

(Continued on page 32) 
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uk movies produced during the 

last few months have been con- 

sistently lower in every possible 
way than any similar cycle of movies 
I have ever seen. The forecast for 
the winter leaves me about as optimis- 
tic as a Kentucky farmer who has 
nothing but short loan notes to feed 
his hogs for the forthcoming winter. 
That movies are of less value, that 
they are not much good compared with 
the productions of three vears ago is 
no diabetic lament of a constant 
Anybody who has seen a 
dozen movies a year for the past dec- 
ade could hardly argue the point. Of 
course the gold kings are not in any 
danger of losing their yachts at the 
moment. 


movie-goer. 


There is some fancy gaim- 
bling going on in the high places and 
the utilities obviously have polite 
blackjacks, in the form of future pat- 
ents and present financial surplus, 
with which to hijack their way to 
absolute stock control. However, the 
ordinary customer is not interested in 
the fancy gambling that goes on with- 
in the industry. He wants to be 
amused, and the movies are not amus- 
ing for specific reasons. 


Tene were three movies this week 
which purported to be comedies. 
“Heads Up” is a musical comedy 
boiled over from last season. Now 
Charles “Buddy” Rogers is not amus- 
ing to me or anybody else except a few 
hapless salesgirls or club-footed coal 
miners who can discover in his girlish 
enthusiasm some grace lacking in their 
home life. Musical comedies have al- 
ways included sweet young men like 
Mr. Rogers who sing opposite young 
ladies and bore a large majority of 
the audience between the times the 
comics knock each other around, but 
never have I known any stage show to 
depend upon its sweet young man for 
its success. “Heads Up” is a dull 
movie, whereas the stage show was 
amusing simply because Messrs. Zukor, 
Lasky, Katz, Schulburg, et al., for 
some reason or other think he is more 
important than a good comedian. 
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By 
PARE LORENTZ 


Mr. Rogers is just one of the reasons 
why “Heads Up” is not a good movie, 
but there is no point in giving you an 
additional one. 


“H'* Suor at Sunrise” is also 

supposed to be amusing. As a 
matter of fact this thing in no way 
resembles a movie. It is a collection 
of old gags swept out of the aisles of 
vaudeville these many years, presented 
by what is jocularly referred to as a 
comedy team. One of the comedians 
he looks 
at his armpits and remarks, “Just a 
little.” This general level of wit is 
maintained throughout this super- 
super Radio Pictures Special. The 
action, or what there is of it, takes 
place in France. Mr. Keaton recently 
appeared in a war farce. 


is told that he is inspiring 


There are 
these ditt rences between his produc- 
tion and “Half Shot at Sunrise’: Mr. 
Keaton is a comedian; his movie 
moved; the dialogue was well written. 


“DP THE River” 


fa ree, 


is an attempt at 
It doesn’t stay farcical 
long enough to produce one amusing 
moment. The concluding episode re- 
sembles a short piece printed in this 


magazine some months ago in which 





Recommended 


“Dough Boys’”—A war burlesque with 
few good satirical moments greatly 


a 
aided by Mr. Keaton 


“Hells Angels”—Long and dull in 
spots but the best photography of the 


“Lincoin”—Stephen Benét wrote this 
but he won’t keep you on the edge of 
your seat. 


“Old English”—A mild but pleasant 
evening with George Arliss 


“One Embarrassing Night’”—A_ very 
pleasant English comedy. 


“Storm Over Asia”—A silent Russian 
production with a great actor and thx 
usual directorial skill. 
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two convicts want to return to prison 
in order to play on the baseball team. 
(And, now that we're on the subject. 
one of the situations in “Follow Thru” 
duplicated a drawing we used months 
ago, and it wasn’t a very good draw- 
ing, either.) “Up the River” has to 
have its little moral, so a crook and a 
girl go through the usual palpitations 
and difficulties before the thing closes 
up. The thing isn’t funny and it 
wasn’t intended to be melodrama, so I 
can’t see what you could get from it. 


(Tere also was a movie called 
“Madam Satan,” by Cecil De 


Mille, but any time at the end of a 
hard week I go to see a movie with a 
title like that turned out by old Moses 
De Mille it will be only at the point 
of a sharp note from the editor and 
his gang. ‘To return to the lecture, 
the three movies I saw this week and 
the many preceding ones were so much 
dead matter because of the inertia and 
thick wit of the producers who have 
from fear allowed nobody to throw 
away the fancy electrical apparatus, 
deposited at their doorsteps by the 
utilities, and produce movies that first 
move and then talk. One specific rea 
son for movie sterility is the influence 
of the stage. Nine of the fifteen 
movies now playing in local first-run 
houses were originally written for the 
theatre. Yet, despite the fact that 
these rehashed stage shows not only 
are not suited to the screen but that 
even myopic fans are bored and at- 
tendance is dropping off, the produc- 
ers refuse to look away from Broad- 
way and turn their wage slaves to 
producing real movies. Westerns have 
recently become popular and_ solely 
because there is less talk and more 
action in them than the usual program 
movie. If the utilities get a lock on 
Hollywood, they will undoubtedly con 
tinue to use their pretty sound equip 
ment. But unless the sound does 
something else but talk the kind of 
stuff we're getting these days, they 
might as well turn their cathedrals 
into golf courses, 
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“Never mind, Bert; it will be venison tomorrow.” 
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snow. You will have to stalk human 
quarry that is guileful with the guil 


\ of the ages.” 
L “It’s all the same to me, sir. I al 
ways get my man.” 

“You will be pitted against the cley 
erest minds in New York. I tell you 
in these days a bill collector needs 
training, but I'll give you a trial, and 
if you make good, we'll make the po 
sition permanent.” —P. S. 


The original pole sitter. 
Manhunt 


; You re alize the difficulties in this 
position?” 

“Yes, sir, but I may say in all mod- 
esty that I was with the Northwestern 
Mounted Police for eighteen years, 
and: in all that time I never failed. 
Sometimes, I rode for days through 
the snow and the bitter cold without 
food, without drink, even. But in the 
end, sir—I always got my man.” 





“Hmm. You always got your man. 
But, you see, in this position you will 
be up against more than wind and 
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“Bring it in, dear, and I’ll wash it while I’m doing the dishes.” 
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WHAT WOULD YOU BLAY NEXT? 


For solutions of this and eleven other problems in Auction 
Bridge I will award prizes valued at more than 


$22,000.00 


It doesn’t cost a penny to enter the contest. Nothing to 

buy. Nothing to sell. No service to be rendered. First 

problem appeared September 27th. One will appear each 
week. 





W/DNEY @ LENZ = 


PRINCIPAL PRIZES 


French Line Trip 


Problem No. 6 
CARD READING 


Round trip from New York to France for two 


®KQ42 @9075 people on one of the palatial steamers of the 
0 AJT98 9 KG French Line. Includes a week in France 
oKR& oAJ973 under direction of Thomas Cook & Son: 
&@Koo9 a 733 trip across the Mediterranean and a three-week 


motor tour of Northern Africa cities. 





Peerless Automobile 
The Bidding: 


WEST NORTH EAST SOUTH 


No Trum Pass Pass Pass 
p 


Five Passenger Custom Sedan. One of the fin- 
est eight-cylinder cars made in America. 





_ 





French Line Trip 
Round trip for one, first class, from New York 
to France or England on the Ile de France. the 
Paris, or the France. Includes a land trip of 
twenty-six days (England, France, Holland. 
Belgium, Switzerland) under direction of 
Franco-Belgique Tours Co., Ine. 


The Play: (Winning card on each round is shown 
by italics). 


NORTH EAST SOUTH WEST 


Club four Club two Club Jack 





Club Queen 




















Diamond two] Diamond three] Diamond Queen|Diamond King 





French Line Cruise 

WHAT CARD SHOULD WEST LEAD NEXT AND Western Mediterranean Cruise for one, first 
WHAT CARD SHOULD BE PLAYED FROM class. 
DUMMY? GIVE REASONS, IN NOT MORE THAN 


— 
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FIFTY WORDS. 


Conditions of Contest 


The contest will consist of twelve prob- 
lems set up by Mr. Lenz. The problems 
will include: 

Bidding at Auction. (Not Contract.) 

End Plays. (Winning a_ specified 
number of tricks against any defense, 
with all cards exposed and the first 
lead shown.) 

Card Reading and Reconstruction. 
(Giving leads, based on disclosed 
bidding. Naming number of cards 
in each suit- in each hand and locat- 
ing certain cards, indicated by dis- 
closed bidding, leads and plays.) 
Solutions must not be written on two 

sides of a sheet of paper. Contestants are 
urged to confine each solution to a single 
sheet. 

Not more than one solution to any one 
problem may be submitted by one contest- 
ant. Contestants are urged not to vitiate 
this rule by sending solutions in the 
names of other members of their families 
or friends. 

Solutions to more than one problem 
must not be submitted on the same sheet. 

Not more than one contestant may sub- 
mit solutions on a single sheet. 

No solutions submitted may be with- 
drawn. 

Name and address of contestant and the 
number of the problem must be clearly 
written or printed on each sheet. Name 


See October 25th and November 8th 


issues of JupGe for additional prizes. 


must be exactly the same on all solutions. 

Solutions must not be submitted on the 
printed forms or pages from Judge or on 
other printed forms in which the _ prob- 
lems will be published. 

Contestants are requested not to write 
letters, set down the problems, or attach 
copies of the problems to their solutions. 


Solutions to any or all problems may be 
submitted at any time up to the close of 
the contest on December 31st. Any solu- 
tion received by December 31st will count 
in the contest: but contestants are urged 
to send in their solutions week by week 
as the problems appear in Judge. 


The prize winners will be the contest- 
ants in order whose solutions most nearly 
correspond to solutions by Mr. Lenz which 
have been written and sealed. Not only 
correct play, correct bidding, correct read- 
ing and correct reconstruction, but the 
directness with which solutions are ar- 
rived at and the clarity with which they 
are stated will be considered in awarding 
prizes. 

Contestants in order of most nearly cor- 
rect solutions will be awarded the prizes 
in order of value. 

If two or more contestants tie they will 
receive like prizes. 

Each problem will have a scoring value 
in points, making it possible for a con- 
testant to win any prize, no matter when 


oo 
- 


Please Read Carefully. 


contestant starts and even if solutions to 
all problems are not submitted; but those 
who submit solutions to all problems are 
most likely to secure the winning scores. 

Mr. Lenz will be the impartial judge of 
all awards, 

Prizes will be delivered to winners only. 

In a January issue of Judge we will be- 
gin publication of solutions to the prob- 
lems, and in succeeding issues will publish 
solutions of all problems. In the earliest 
possible issues of Judge thereafter we will 
publish the names of all prize winners; 
and all prizes will then be awarded imme- 
diately. First prize, the trip for two to 
France, including motor tour in Northern 
Africa, must be accepted by May Ist, 1931. 
Award of this prize will be based upon 
condition that winner and companion are 
to start on trip from New York not later 
than May Ist. For winner’s convenience, 
advice of this award will be made by 
telegraph two weeks in advance of publi- 
cation of award in Judge. 

No employee of Judge or member of an 
employee’s family or household may enter 
this contest. 


Address all solutions to: 
Lenz Bridge Contest 
Judge Publishing Co., Inc. 
18 East 48th St., New York City 
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IN THOSE HAPPY DAYS TO COME 


“Isn't that the Matterhorn?” 
“It used to be called that, Miss, but it’s now known as Sunkissed Manor.” 


latter to apprise her of the event: 
“Emu has laid an egg; in the ab- 

sence of Your Grace have put goose 

—Passinc Snow 


TH Duke of Marlborough had an _ creation in a foreign country. 

emu given to him. It was sent to Eventually it laid an egg. The duke 
Blenheim, and great interest was taken and duchess were away from home, so 
in the chances of its capacity for pro- the following telegram was sent to the _ to sit on it.” 
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) JUDGING” BOOKS 


G eT out your note-books, men—Prof, 
X Shane is about to lecture. All 
exits will be locked, so make your get< 
iways now. Here goes :—Adolescence, 
that delicately-balanced bridge be- 
tween two ages of comparative sanity, 
is probably the most difficult period in 
the human stretch to write about. 
Writers either get it or don’t and it 
takes about two full reading lines to 
prove it. Tarkington might have been 
: great writer on younglings, but he 
was too big brotherly and condescend- 
ngly cruel to youth. He was having 

good laugh at its expense. The 
Alger school is awful on the theme and 
the Little Men writers ought not be 
lowed to suffer and be put out of 
their misery. Twain, however, was 
great at it. His striplings gambled, 
drank, smoked, played and were 
neither Galahads nor Villons but nat- 
iral, flesh-and-blood chaps. 

A newcomer who proves his right to 
come into the lodge with Twain is 
Norman Lindsay, for his capital pic- 
ture of Robert, a typical but not 
model” youth, in “Every Mother's 
Son.” Entangled in his niggling, 
picky, bird-brained Australian family, 
Robert rebels in a perfectly normal 
way. He is as restless as mercury, 
sneaking off nights against his moth- 
er’s wishes, to drink beer with the 
fellas, talk deep and play sophomoric 
pranks. Vacillating between the stars 
ind the hayloft, he writes rotten po- 
etry and proves his manhood with the 
sirls of the neighborhood, bringing on 
more rotten poetry and Interesting 
Conditions. His actions may not meet 
the approval of your pastor, they are 
that real—but we gave up trying to 
please pastors long ago. 


(Cart Van Doren, the head man of 

the Literary Guild, has under- 
taken to show the writing boys what 
1 Guild book should be. It’s a little 
thing Mr. Van Doren tossed off him- 
self, and it would be a great thing for 
the reading public if a lot of budding 
iuthors read his book several times. 
‘ho not a Guild selection it should 
ive been. 

It’s a biography of Jonathan Swift, 
the 18th century master of the razz- 
berry, and one of the most mystifying 
figures in the history of English lit- 
erature. It takes nerve in a biogra- 
pher nowadays to admit there’s any- 
thing in his hero that stumps him, but 
Mr. Van Doren explains Swift only 
where explanation is logical. 

Unless you know all about Swift, 
ind you know you don’t, you should 
find this book full of amazing stuff. 
As an example for Guild writers, how- 
ever, it has one drawback. Mr. Van 


} 


Doren has been working on “Swift” 
for twenty years, and the book shows 
it. You can’t run a mail order book 
business very long on that basis, and 
it’s a pity. 


O» Nat Ferber, the dean of Hearst 
literary criticism, has just spent 
a year in the South of France wearing 
a beret and composing a novel in the 
grand manner:—‘‘Spawn.” In it he 
takes the old incest theme and develops 
it in a way that would make Sophocles 
jump off a dock out of pure envy. 

The story is set in a little town in 
the Catskills. When the Civil War 
breaks out, all the men leave home ex- 
cept three, and these hearty fellows 
take care of the situation so well that 
when the Boys in Blue come marching 
home they all find little strangers 
crawling around their homes. 

Then a gang of quarrymen hit town, 
boarding around at the farmers’ 
houses, and they do the same thing all 
over again. This makes a lot of mis- 
cellaneous brothers and sisters around 
the place, and when they get together, 
there’s real trouble. 

The story moves along fast and Mr. 
Ferber juggles his hundreds of char- 
acters nicely. In spots the book is a 
little reminiscent of the genealogical 
chapters of Genesis, but the biblical 
resemblance stops there. 


“Tue Cuaneinec Years” is a sort of 

autobiography of Norman Hap- 
good, who was and is one of the best 
journalists this country has produced. 
It’s a more critical, less detailed book 
of memoirs than most, and makes 
high reading all the way. 

Hapgood had a really exciting ca- 
reer. He was on the Evening Post 
(the Old Evening Post) under God- 
kin, he edited Collier’s when it was 
the most influential paper in the coun- 
try, he advised Roosevelt and Wilson, 
he was Just Like That with M. Twain, 
Wm. James, and such. He even re- 
members good things about Hahvid. 

He quotes a nifty of Roosevelt’s 
which we'd never heard: T. R. was at 
a dinner in England when Lord Bal- 
four asked him what he thought of 
Bryan, whom Roosevelt had little use 
for. “Mr. Bryan,” he cried, lifting 
his fist into the air, “has a brain—” 
(here the fist began slowly to de- 
scend)—“of three guinea-pig power, 
—and when I say three—” (the fist 
banged the table )—“I exaggerate.” 

Mr. Hapgood doesn’t write like an 
old tea-cozy pining for his youth, but 
as if there were still plenty of shots 
left in his locker. It’s too bad there 
aren’t more journalists like him. 

—Tep SHANE 








A GAME By GEORGE S. PARKER 


A radical change in games—a 


new fascination—an intelligent de- 
light! 


From out the glories of the past come 
forth again the Knights of CAMELOT 
to fight their fields once more! Two 
forces of knights and men confront each 
other in the center of the board. 

Jump, canter, capture, smash with a 
Knight's Charge, and clear the way 
through your opponent's forces to his 
goal! 

What noted game experts and 


authorities say of Camelot 


“In Camelot Mr. Parker has originated anew and 
brilliant game of extraordinary fascination. Easily 
learned, its liveliness of action opens the field 
for adroitness and strategy of the nignest type. 
Camelot is one of the few really great games.” 


MILTON C. WORK 


“Camelot is a masterpiece in games! It is a new 


delight.” E. V. SHEPARD 


“Unlike any other game in its unique atmos- 
phere and charm. It has added another pleasure 


MRS. PRESCOTT WARREN 


“Camelot is America’s contribution to the 
world’s great games. 


ELIZABETH CLARKE BOYDEN 


to life.” 






CAMELOT 
is made in the 
following Editions: 


No. 96, Fine Edition, in rich binding. ... .Price, $10.00 
No. 80, Lancelot Edition, heavy board Price, $3.00 
No. 50, STANDARD EDITION, Red Price, $2.00 
No, 40, POPULAR EDITION, Red . Price, $1.50 
AT DEALERS’ or by mail 
Other Famous PARKER GAMES: Touring, Rook, 
Ping-Pong, Pollyanna, Lindy, Wings, Pit, Halma, 
Pegity, Chivalry, Pastime Picture Puzzles, etc. 


“The Standard of Excellence in Games.” 


PARKER BROTHERS wc. 
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LEG-oMATIC 


@ SIDNEY LENZ says: —’‘At last, the perfect 
Bridge Table.” 


a @ Raise any leg, 
= a 


others follow auto- 
| / matically and lock in 
/ position. Simple, 
| Sturdy, Attractive. 
lf @ Lovely color com- 
| = + binations. Durable 
= Fabrikoid tops. 


a 





@ Compact, comfortable folding chairs to 
match. 


Sold at the Leading Department and Furniture Stores. 


LORRAINE METAL MFG. CO. 
352—Fourth Avenue New York, N. Y. 








Keep in touch with 
England 
by reading the 


BRIDGE MAGAZINE 


(of Great Britain) 


Auction Contract 


Founded and Edited by 
A. E. MANNING-FOSTER 
(Cards Editor of the “‘Field’’) 





The Bridge Magazine, now in its fifth 


year, is the only card-player’s publication in 
Great Britain The world’s experts ! 
tribute to it. Competitions with cash prizes 


are a regular feature. 


Annual subscription post free to any part 
of the world thrée dollars. Send your sub 
scription to-day to the Publishers, Bridge 
Magazine, Charing Cross House, Charing 
Cross Road, London, W.C.2, England 











HOTEL 
LUDDY 


South Carolina Ave. 
at the Boardwalk 


ATLANTIC CITY'S NEWEST 
Centrally Located Fireproof Hotel 
s European American § 
250 R. B. LUDY, M.D. 
FREE FIREPROOF GARAGE MONDAYS 
TO SATURDAYS 














MNEouquiy? 


Non-Alcoholic 
Vermouth English Dry 






The twin aids to good 
fellowship. They work 
well together. 

For free Recipe 4 
Booklet write Mou- 
quin, Inc., 474 West 
Broadway, New 
York. 
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Send your ideas for “Don't You Believe It” to Prof. Nate Collier. 
He will pay you $1.00 for any he can use. 





Docror—Your constitution is not so qood. 
“How about a little amendment, Doc?” 
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Donner und Blitzen! 
M:?: Artuur FotweE tt tells the fol- 


lowing success story of a hide- 
iway in the Forties: 

This oasis, like most others, is im- 
pervious to the light. of day. The 
clients at the bar don’t know whether 
the sun is shining or snow is falling 
outside. It is only during a consid 
erable summer storm that one can hear 
faintly the peals of thunder and the 
drum of rain outside. 

It is a rather dignified place, this 
speakeasy, quietly run and conserva- 
tively appointed. ‘Too much so, the 
proprietor, Mr. Hummer, discovered. 
It attracted only 
clientele—steady 
would come in 


a very respectable 
business men who 
at 5 o'clock, have one 
5:30. 
Business was fine for this half hour, 
but not afterward. 

And then Mr. Hummer had his idea. 
Mr. Hummer, before the days of “‘talk- 
ies,’ used to be an expert producer of 
sound effects behind the screens of the 
higger Broadway “movie” palaces. He 
ised to make sounds of battles, hurri- 
canes, twittering birds and speedboat 
The coming of sound “movies” 
lrove him into the 


or two drinks, and leave by 


races. 
“club” business. 

The next day Mr. Hummer got out 
some of his old storm instruments, 
dusted them off, and took them into 
his little office in the front near the 
door. That afternoon, at 5:25, when 
the customers were about to go, there 
came the faint sound of thunder, fol 
lowed by the drumming of rain. 

“Sounds like a terrible storm,” sug 
vested the bartender. 
iwreed. 


The customers 


“No use going out into that shower.” 
said one. “‘Let’s wait till it slackens 
up.” When the customers left half 
an hour later they noticed with sur- 
how quickly the storm had 
cleared. And Mr. Hummer counted 
his receipts with satisfaction. 

About the third day he tried it the 
clients found him out. The simple Mr. 
Hummer was much chagrined. But the 
discovery of his trick boosted his 
business far more than the trick itself 
had done. Every customer brought 
his friends in, to see if Mr. Hummer 
could fool them, too. Mr. Hummer 
could, and did. Friends brought more 
friends. 

Mr. Hummer is 


prise 


prosperous. But 
he is worried, now that the season of 
thunderstorms is ending. He does not 
know how to make a noise like a snow- 
storm, —Bevervey SMITH, 

in the Herald Tribune 


From a Politician’s Primer 


New thoughts excite 

The voters’ dread. 
Be sure you're trite, 
And go ahead. 


—F, P. A.. in The World 


















































The continent that became 


a neighborhood 


An Advertisement of the American Telephone and Telegraph Company 


THROUGH slim wires etched against the 
sky ... through cables laid in the earth 
under cities and fields ... millions of 
Americans, miles or days’ journeys 
apart, speak to each other as readily 
as though they stood face to face. 

Over her telephone, a housewife in 
a Wisconsin town inquires about a 
dress pattern from a friend who lives 
nearby. Over his telephone, a busi- 
ness man in Philadelphia talks to an- 
other in Denver. Over her telephone, 
a mother in Kansas asks her son at 
college fifty miles away if he will come 
home for the week-end. Over his tele- 
phone, a cabinet member in Washing- 
ton gives instructions to an assistant 
in Seattle. Regardless of distance and 
the complexity of modern living, they 
talk directly and immediately with 
any one, anywhere, at any 
time they choose. 

The function of the Bell 
Telephone System is the vital 





one of making it possible to maintain 
social and business contacts in cities 
that contain many times more people 
than this nation once boasted...in a 
neighborhood which the Census re- 
ports to hold 127 million people. 

Year after year from its beginning, 
the Bell System has increased its 
facilities, its personnel and its use- 
fulness. Looking ahead and planning 
for the future, it has forwarded the 
growth of this nation by meeting its 
communication needs fully and eco- 
nomically. Today it overcomes the 
hindrances of distance and time. . . 
and unifies a civilization geared to 
the habit of instantaneous communi 
cation. Because it serves all who call 
on it, by enriching their lives and 
helping to make their enterprises more 
successful, the telephone plays 
an increasingly useful part in 
the every-day activities of the 
American people, 























UDGE’S PAGES 


radiate humor and_laugh- 
ter. They create a healthy, 
happy atmosphere—they are 
filled with the vitamin * you 
can't get in your yeast cake 
or your spinach. 


*Found without 


Institute. 


the aid of Rockefeller 





Judge Publishing Co., Inc. 11-1-30 
18 East 48th Street, 


New York, N. Y. 
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1 (© 2 years, $7.80 [] ! year, $5.00 
| CI 21 weeks, $2.00, starting with the 
| September 27th issue, so | will have all 
| the issues containing Lenz Bridge Con- 
| test problems. 
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Visitors’, and New Yorkers have found 
that Hotel Lincoln lives up to the rugged 
traditions of a great name in a loca- 
tion famous for its convenience to every- | 
thing ... business ... theatres ... shops. 


1400 ROOMS 
1400 BATHS 
$3-So. $4-75% 


Weekly & Monthly Rates Substantially Less. 





“Lincoln Guests include 73,533 from New England; 
54,990 from Pennsylvania; 117,450 from New York; 
14,015 from Ohio; 14,558 from Illinois; 13,049 from 
the South; 44,690 from the Middle West; 17,630 
from the Pacific Coast and 6,517 from Canada. 


NEW YORK’'S NEW 


HOTEL 
LINCOLN 


Telephone Lackawanna 1400 
Eighth Ave., 44th to 45th Streets 


Times Square « NEW YORK 





SELECTED PRIZES 
IN LENZ $22,000 


BRIDGE CONTEST 
(See page 23) 


R. L. CHRISTIAN 
NATIVE VIRGINIA HAMS 


From peanut-fed pork. Cured 
dry in salt and smoked lei- 
surely with hickory chips. 
Cooked by a Colonial recipe 
with brown sugar, black pep- 
per and molasses. As good as 
though you went to the smoke- 








house yourself, picked out the 
ham and had mammy cook it. 





BROMM'S OLD VIRGINIA | | 
FRUIT CAKE | 


Famous everywhere, a fa- 
vorite of epicures. Every 
delicious ingredient a perfect 
fruit cake should have,— 
carrying on the tradition of 
the culinary art of the Old 
Dominion. 











High Hat 
(Continued from page 14) 
especially since the building is made 
of red brick and such curious speci- 
mens of humanity are seen trafficking 
in and out of it. 

The Village Nut Club sports the 
only woman doorman in town. She 
has plenty of beef and muscle and can 
she bounce? Boy, hand her an argu- 
ment and I’m sure she could bounce 
you up and down like a rubber ball. 

Every day at a certain hour a man 
emerges from one of the Washington 
Square studios, carrying a water jug, 
which he fills from the Washington 
Square park fountain. Frank Hanley, 
my demon smeller-out, investigated 
for me and finds out that the mysteri- 
ous chap is an artist who lived long 


| in the Orient. So firm are his water- 


getting habits that he disdains faucets 
and such contraptions and uses the 
old water jug. 

If you live in Greenwich Village, 
this is the time you are being asked by 
the Eyetalians in your house to move 
your trunks, bags and odd pieces of 
furniture that are too good to throw 
away and too battered to be mended, 
out of the cellars. It seems that there 
is a mysterious process going on 
known as (sh!) wine-making, and 
room must be found for mysterious, 
dark casks known as wine barrels. 


Along the High Hat Trail 
A QUAINT hostel lies beneath Mr. 


Roebling’s first important bridge, 
i.e., that bridge which first brought 
fame—and curious New Yorkers—to 
the alleged Borough of Brooklyn. This 
here dive is monickered El Julio and 
is run by a Mexican named Bolero. 
Once it was a crimping house, but now 
it’s just a beanery and floppery for 
well-behaved sailors from under the 
Rio Grande and roistering blades from 
Park Avenue, who, weary of the thy- 
roidal stare of perfect servants, 
long for a taste of the rough-and- 
ready life before they die. 

Bolero, whose apron and pants bear 
mute testimony to thirty years of cui- 
sining in a ship’s galley, treats you 
(no extra charge) to a rare exh:bition 
of the tattooer’s art. From his huge 
kitchen issues, now and then, the bel- 
low of his frau as he clouts her on the 


| ear to hasten her lagging step. Bolero 


is the overseer and his frau is the help. 

Evening clothes are strictly de 
rigueur at El Julio, and Bolero wipes 
off the chair with a regal gesture as 
you park the monkey suit. The dusty 
bottle of Spanish cognac is left right 
on the table and no one cares how 
many you pour, except yourself, ma- 
jana. ‘The menu varies according to 
the state of Bolero’s stomach, and you 
never know whether you're going to 
get squab a la Marquise or four 
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courses of chili. Anyway, it never 
costs more than two bucks a head, and 
for those afflicted with joint disease 
this hangout is a wow. 


Hihattractions 
Jo Coox’s super-Goldberg inven 


tions in “Fine and Dandy,” a show 
which I’m going to see eight times ( if 
I can get that many passes)... . The 
Eastman Color Movie Camera; just 
the thing to take natural photographs 
in Harlem with. ... “Once in a Life 
time.” ... Borrah Minnevitch and His 
Raseals, if you can find them on the 
Big Time. ... Lipsticks for the ladies 
in the form of book matches... . Per- 
sall’s at 15 W. 45th for the best half 
a-century suits and Wetzel’s at 2 E. 
t4th for the best at a century and a 
half. ... Stokes & Co.’s patent bridge 
problem set, purchasable at Bren 
tano’s.... Ed Graham’s new Dober 
man-Pinscher, which means a deluge 
of D.-P. jokes, till it’s earned its cost. 


Best Steppers 

My Baby Just Cares for Me & 
Sweet Jennie Lee—Wallace—Col. 

I Don’t Mind Walkin’ in the Rain 
& Ill Be a Friend “With Pleasure”’ 
Biederbecke—V ictor. 

Body and Soul & Something to R« 
member You By—Whiteman—Col. 

Mamselle & I Still Get a Thrill 
Lombardo—Columbia. 

Sing Something Simple & Lucky 
Seven—Reisman— Victor. 

—Jupae, Jr. 





“Sorry, folks, car’s outa control. 
Basement for Union Suits, Kiddie 
Clothes, and Crockery.” 
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rt MOTOR 


‘L) ROLLS-ROYCE, a Daimler 
takes you through England: 

a Lincoln,a Cadillac or an Hispano- 
Suiza carries you on the continent. 
An intelligent chauffeur-courier, 
English-speaking, pilots your car 
and attends to all details en route. 
Itineraries, carefully planned 
7 ahead for all European countries, 
relieve you from every worry and 
care. An American staff of travel 
experts in our many offices abroad 
is always at your service. Write 
for booklet J, “Europe by Motor”. 


FRANCO-BELGIQUE 
TOURS CO., INC. 


551 Fifth Ave. New York, N. Y- 








LENZ 
BRIDGE CONTEST 


(See page 23) 
up by addition 
LIFE SAVERS 


previously announced 


Sweetened of 


to list of prizes. 

















HEY'RE always so new and 
so young, 
vegetables, and so deliciously 
prepared by chefs whose flair 
for seasoning is no less than 


our Longchamps 
. 





—- 





marvelous. 


423 MADISON AVENUE, Bet. 48th and 49th Streets 
1015-17 MADISON AVENUE, Bet. 78th and 79th Streets 
19-21 WEST S7th STREET, Near Fifth Avenue 
40 EAST 49th STREET, Bet. Madison & Vanderbilt Avenues 
5S FIFTH AVENUE, North-east Corner 12th Street 
28 WEST S8th STREET, Off Fitth Avenue 
All Restaurants Longchamps are open daily including 
Sundays and all Holidays for Breakfast, Luncheon, Ajter- 

noon Tea and Dinner from 7:00 A. M. to 11 P.M 


, | 


onachamps 
dae 


| 
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The Theatre 
(Continued from page 16) 


and if it runs even half 
the block here | 
stand ready to roll a peanut all around 
the Shubert offices. It is 
bore as one imagine. 
all, be 
the imagination 


heap of practice with 


importations, 
way around over 
as deadly a 
But, after 
wrong on that score, for 
already had a 
‘The Farmer’s 


can 
I may 


has 


Wife’, “Yellow Sands’, “Insult” and 
a dozen or two other such English 
morsels. 

The company brought over to mer 


chant the mush, except for Miss Jean 


Clyde, was as sour as the play. It 
this is the same troupe that ran in 
London for 600 nights, the British 
idea of acting calls for considerabk 


correction. 


Nathan Recommends 


“Once in a Lifetime’ (Music Box)—Farcical 
tar distilled fr the Hollywood 
ming- pools A gr l and gala evening 
“Fine and Dandy” (Erlanger)—Joe Cook’ 
new nventions t t t I t I ( 
“Flying High” (A; Fast-moving musi 
cal exhibit t som mical low voling 
“The Green Pastures” (Mar eld)—The 
lrama g s t : Ss iy chool in t bla 
t D t 
antasy of tli " s B 
- “Strictly Dishon: rable” (Ave What 
d sn't al 2 Italiar Ng 
iys eyes a luctive itic 
neverthel nto a imusing | 


Nathan Recommends - — with 
Reservations 
“One, Two, Three!” (Miller)—Molnar _ not 
rT ——— f g hg rle virtt 
tation, 
“Up Pops the Devil!” (Masque)—I t 


lu for the ’ it some of the incidental 
dialogi humor ! ™m tt 


Notes on Other Exhibits 


as Mr. Githooley ” (Broadhurst)—1 

zatior t periormang 
M. Sit iClair M Hla i 

“Bad Girl” (Hud )—Sylvia Sid: 
Paul Kel re fe to this dramat 
tion of the Deln rugstore class 

“Lysistrata” ( St t)—What a play! 
But—what a pres tatio it! 

“The Greeks Had a Word For It” (Harris) 

loose pla I t lo vor It pretty 
d ary 

“Mrs. o we (Hopkins)—-Compared 
tl one, \ M in | 

1 eoree woe nll (Plymouth)—Except Guy 
Kibbee per al nil 

“Dancing Partner” (Belasco)—Completely nil. 

“Prankie and Johnnie” (Kk it Even 

“hee 

ears of War” (Empir More 
w: stuff ar more dismal than usual. 

“Brown Buddies” (1 ty)—Bill Robinson 
and som ex t da ng, it not much 


else 


Gag 


Joel J. Levenson of Worcester. 
Mass.., offe rs you this e avesdropped 
patter: “Nu, Yussel, howz business: 


“Even the pipple who dun’t intend 
to pay are not buying.” 
—Dairy Mirror 
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This net catches dirt... 
it’s the network | 
of your pores? 


Your face is a network of pores... 
a net that traps the dirt. 

Not surface dirt—but pore dirt that is deep 
down, irritating your skin, forming black- 
heads and skin eruptions, giving your face 
an oily look. 

Here’s proof that you can’t reach and re- 
move this dirt with an ordinary washing:— 





Wash your face in your usual way...wash | 
it again. Now rub in some Pompeian Mas- 
sage Cream—around the nose—the chin— 
across the forehead. 


It massages into your supposedly clean ae 
pores as a pink cream —it rolls out gray... 
dingy with pore dirt. But now your face 
is clean! The fog is lifted...your skin 
is aglow with healthy color. 




















Give yourself a Pompeian Massage regularly or get 
one in any first-class barber shop after your shave. 
Pompeian Massage Cream is only 60c a jar at any 
drug store or toilet goods counter. 


POMPEIAN 


MASSAGE CREAM 





























any, Incorporated, NewYork, 
Sales Offices: 
F. ‘A & Company, Inc., Madison Avenue 

N. Y.and 10 McCaul St., Toronto, Canada) 


The PompeianCom =P 
Elmira, New York and Toronto, Canada.. 
| Harold F.1 
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Clear, Bright Eyes 


A few applications of harmless 
Murine will make your eyes much 
clearer and brighter than before. It 
reduces bloodshot yeins and dis- 
solves the dust-laden film of mucus 
that makes eyes look dull and life- 
less. Murine positively contains no 
belladonna or any other injurious 
ingredient. 60c at drug and depart- 
ment stores. Try it! 


JRE 


OUR 





CROSS WORDS 


What's drunk at night and crusty in 
the morning?—Wrong again! Toast! 
And that's a mild one from the rol- 
licking collection of fifty of the best 
JUDGE cross-word puzzles that our 
contributors have yet devised. 
You'll have to watch your step if 
you're going to have the last word 
in THIS argument! 


Fifty snappy puzzles chuck full of 
wise-cracks and laughter, and they 
come horizontal and vertical, all in 
Judge's Second Cross-Word Puzzle 
Book. 


Answers to all the puzzles are in the 
back of the book. We've sealed 
the solutions, not because we sus- 
pect you of being a weak-willed 
peeper, but a slight breeze might 
flip the pages over and give the 
whole thing away when you least 
expect it. 


Order your copy now! Five thou- 
sand rib-splitting laughs, all for 
$1.50. 


JUDGE PUBLISHING CO., INC. 

18 East 48th Street, New York, N. Y. 
Dear Sirs: 

Please send me copies of JUDGE'S 
Second Cross-Word Puzzle Book, at $1.50 
each, for which | enclose 


11-1-30 


$ 

Name 
Address 
City 


State 
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Judge’s Crossword Puzzle No. 180 
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Submitted by Catherine MacMillan, Chicago, Ill. Judge pays $10 for each puzzle printed F 
Horizontal Vertical 3 
; i 
1. A drum that is hard to beat. 1. This case can be handled by a woman or a man 
9. This is easy to get but hard to get rid of. 2. To speechify. 
14. Het up. a 3. What he gave her on their wedding day 
15. This has no curves and isn’t much for a figure. 4. A very red American. 
- a after chasing around the country 5. This is almost new. 
automol . 
a 6. € t e rT ¢ a 
17. What many business men, out on important missions, : SOs ane fing omer sactiees 
have been watching very carefully. 7. He had an awful fit when they tried to get this on him 
18 W be at some baseba ly OF ayers do with their Gunbs d Iring 6. This kind of thing — from the dark age. 
ld weather 9. A stop signal. 
20. The kind of * = has-been has. 10. The man from Aberdeen. 
21. A “deb” can make an argument out of this, 11. This fellow started boldly boarding box-cars. 
2© Ono ef the Merom. 12. If you want more of these you might try the not mw 
2 y 
23. A peremptory does counter. ; 
24. Wouldn't this get your goat? 13. After driving 1000 miles they found their oil in this stat 
Sut wine octn el Oe 18. What a radio adds to the furnishing of an apartment 
26. A writer that always has a good point in view - This is part darkey. 
27. This was made over in a poetical style 22. This is half witted (with apologies to Theodore). 
8. This was all they got out of the message 24. These are always shooting stars out in California. 
9. The first thing to do to your home “aie 26. This started pitching before Babe Ruth was born. 
30. Royal Varlets (abbr.). 28. A future goal of aviaters. 

. oyal Variets (abor 29. The time when the apple is blust he leav - 
31. This makes a short Saturday. ~% ue Time waen the appre is Diusming, Une maven Sure Tr 
32. A cut and dried affair : and even the corn is shocked when Mother Nature | 
3 A . th r f Hl be k gins to uncover the limbs of the trees. 

“4 Ta = oy aflene am a lend 31. Where one gets that rundown feeling (abbr.). 
38. This caused an uprising in the land. 33. The way the poet gets even. 
43. There is nothing stiff about this kind of a person. a5 oT 
‘A Stowe fet : add , ‘ : 35. The beginning of time. 

~ &, _ ng ae er een made on this 36 This *) Seotch and consequently small. 

ibj o 

46. What the engine did when the motor cop started chasing 7. The definition for this is stupid but the word is 
47. This is hard to grasp. ae lutely meaningless. 
48. Th is law never was popular 39. What they do with herring in the ghetto. 

. is i a ) a a 

49. These fliers were covered with hives when they arrived 40. What they call you down south. 

home 41. When this gets an O K it will make a good cook. 
52. This was put in for a disguise. 42. Cures found in the fashionable spas of Europe. 
54. The important part of contract in Hollywood 45. A beggar’s treat. 
55. The kind of risk one has to take when learning to drive. 49. These get all tied up and clutch you about the throat 
56. The end of time. 50. The first female to acquire a sheepskin. 
57. A high sounding expression (abbr.). 51. This has been printed in English as well as Frenct 
58. This is always down at the heel. 52. These should be overlooked by the editor. 
59. The people of the U.S. 53. This is divine in Arabia. 
60. This old bird got into politics and changed the iceman 54. This is always in raptures even when in captivity. 
“ wat a —— 56. The kind of change the unemployed need. 
last of April. 58. This made an awful break. 
62. The kind of trees that are found near desserts. 7 : 
64. An old style thrashing machine €0. A calling that Lindbergh ie proud of. 

, 9 

65. Grub ready to est. 62. A spare rib. 
67. This feature always starts early. 63. A long time in a short space. 
68. What a wife does in times of depression. 64. A milk machine. 
69. These have quite a following. 66. Here is that prefix again. 
70. These have their upe and downs 68. A title of courtesy extended to Smith or Jones. 

















Statler 


MEANS MORE THAN 
just 








\ 


i \ 


y —, s 
fA) 


4 ‘ 
ae There’ 
1ere’s such gen- 
oe thoughtful 
ness for your com- 
fort—and so many conveniences 
in all our houses—that each stay 
ina Statler is anextremely agree- 
d able experience. There are at- 
tentive employees, trained, cour- 
teous and helpful 
variety of restaurants .. 


a wide 
. colorful 
rooms, furnished in the modern 
mode—every one with private 
bathroom—circulating ice water 

a luxurious bed — bed-head 
reading lamp—and full-length 
mirror. 

Then every Statler room as- 
sures you of comforts you don’t 
usually associate with hotels: 
radio reception, a newspaper 
under your door every morning, 
These ‘ onveniences, backed by . 
Statler Service and the Statler 
policy of your satisfaction guar- 
anteed, all combine to make 
“Statler mean more chan just 
‘hotel’.”’ 





Fired, unchanging rates are 
posted in every Statler room. 


HOTELS 
STATLER 


BOSTON DETROIT 
BUFFALO ST.LOUIS 


CLEVELAND ANEW YORK 
| Motel Pennsylvania | 

















The All-American Spectators’ 
Team 
(Continued from page 7) 
get in. To 
ward the end of the game he would 
dash out the portal and into his car, 


waiting for a chance to 


bowling the spectators over like so 
By the time the final 
whistle had blown he was almost to 
Bridgeport. Due to Bo’s 
ness, a number of 


many ten pins. 


Aggressive 

fenders and head 
lights were on the hospital list. yet he 
was never pe nalized for clipping. Bx 
never wore shoulder pads when lhe 
All he had was 


a raccoon coat, a de rby hat and a bag 


went in to see a game. 


of peanuts, coupled with a hell of a 
lot of nerve. 

I’d like to reserve a place for the 
Dick Katz, Scranton 
Platt and their two girl friends. Un 
fortunately — this back 
field machine was disabled early in the 


four horsemen: 
superhuman 


when all four of them 
thrown out of the Hotel Taft 
Chapel Street for trying to get some- 
thing to eat in the dining-room after 


season were 


into 


one of the big games. 


A Modern Poet to His (or Her) Love 
QO": come with me and take my kiss 


And you will know the heavenly 
bliss 
Of seeing all our little capers 
In verse, tomorrow, in the papers. 
Caress my hand and stroke my brow; 


I'll make it 


how! 


worth your while, and 
Your charms, as set forth in my rimes, 
In Post, in Tribune or the Times, 
Will bring you lovers by the score. 
I know, for I have kissed before. 
Your soul will win, if praised by me, 
A sort of immortality, 
While you will have a tidy sum 
Of clippings, in the years to come. 
So come with me and let me prove 
This satisfactory fact of love: 
‘Tis better far to kiss and tell 
Than not to, when the stuff will sell. 
—Myra M. WarerMan, 
in the N.Y. Evening Post 


Solution of Last Week’s Puzzle 
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Encouraged by $100 


Perhaps you will be in 
terested to learn that I have 
selling a short 
. story to ‘War Birds,’ avia 
Tad . tion magazine, for which I 

4 received a check for $100 

he story is the first I have 
| attempted. As the story w 
paid for at higher than the 
regular rates, I certainly 
fe t cl ita ed.”’ 


succeeded in 





Box 277, Friendship, N. \ 


How do you KNOW 
you can’t WRITE ? 


Have you ever tried? 


Have you ever attempted even the least 
bit of training, under competent guidance 

Or have you been sitting back, as it is so 
easy to do, waiting tor the day to come 
some time when u will awaken, all of a 
S let to the disc very, “T am a writer’! 

If the latter course is the one of your 
cho yr, u p bably never will writ 
Lawyers must be law clerks. Doctors 
must be = internes Engineers must be 
draitsme We all know that, in our times 
the egg does come betore the chicken 

It is seldom that anyone becomes a 
writer until he (or she) has been writing 
for some time That is why so many 


authors and writers spring up out of th 


newspaper business. The day-to-day neces 


sity of writing— gathering material 
about which to write—develops their talent, 
their insight, their background and _ their 


confidence as nothing else could. 

That is why the Newspaper Institute of 
\merica bases its writing instruction on 
journalism—continuous writing—the train 
that has produced so many 


4 successful 
authors. 


Learn to write by writing 
Institute training is based 


N EWSPAPI R sti 

+ on the New York Copy-Desk Method 
It starts and keeps you writing in your ow: 
home, on your own time. Week by week you 
receive actual assignments, just as if you 
were right at work on a great metropolitan 
daily. Your writing is individually corrected 
and constructively criticized \ group of 
men with 182 years of newspaper experience 
behind them are responsible for this instruc 
tion. Under such sympathetic guidance, you 
will find that (instead of vainly trying to 
copy some : else’s writing tricks) you are 
rapidly developing your own distinctive, self 
flavored style undergoing an experience that 
has a thrill-to it and which at the same time 
power to make your 








develops in you the 
feelings articulate. 





Many people who uld be writing become 
iwe-struck by fabulous stori I lionaire 
uthors and therefore give little thought to the 
$25, $50 and $100 or more that can often be 
earned for material that takes little time to write 

ries, articles on business, fad travels, sport 

ipes, et thing that can easily e turned t 
i ei e | 1 often the e of the 

o 
How you start 

We have prepared a unique Writing Aptitude Test 
This tells you whether you | sess the fundamental qua 
tie necessary to successful writin acut bservat 
dramatic instinct, creative imagination, ete You er 
taking this test Th ipon will brin t vithout ot 
ligation Newspaper Institut f America, 177¢ troad 
way, New Yort 


| Newspaper Institute of America l 
| 1776 Broadway, New York 
| Send me your free Writing Aptitude Test and | 
further information on writing for profit as promised | 
l in Judge—November Ist 
| “r 
Mre | 
| Miss 
| Address or 
] (All correspondence confidential. No salesmen will 
call on you.) TOKS60 
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Why donk tow write? 











en ae 


on! 
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The Best Time 


(Continued from page 19) 


leave this job and go back to the cho 
rus. And furthermore, I know that on 
account of you I am going to be late 
for work tomorrow.” 


“How is that?” he says. 


“YY ett,” I tell him, “I will wake up 

in the morning and when I re- 
member what an eggplant you are I 
will bust out laughing. And I will laugh 
so much that I will get a headache and 
I will have to stop at the drug store 
to get a bromo and that will make me 
late to work.” “You are a great little 
kidder,” he says laughing, “I can see 
that for myself. But do not be so shy 
with me. Big shots like I are just 
ordinary people, so do not be nervous. 
I tell you what—I will give you a real 
break. How about coming out to lunch 
with me tomorrow ?”’ 

“I suppose I should have my mother 
wrap up a package of sandwiches,” I 
ask him. 

“What is this you are giving me,” 
he says, “sarcasm?” 

“No, dope,” I tell him, “what I am 
giving you is the air.” 

So I walked away and left him 
there on the corner—the big cruller. 
Well, Mamie, I told Jack all this. 

But Jack just says, “‘It is getting late, 
Babe, I guess I better be going home.” 

“But ain’t you sore,” I asks him, “at 
that floorwalker making passes at me?” 

“I must say, Babe, I ain’t been lis- 
tening to you very carefully because I 
have been trying to get up courage to 
ask you something.” 






































Well, Mamie, I knew what he meant 
right away, but I could only blush and 
say, “Oh, Jack.” Then he didn’t say 
anything more and I thought I had 
better help him out, as I know how 
men are when they are asking a girl 
to walk down the long, long trail of 
life with them, hand-in-hand, like 
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Patient’s Wire—What do you mean, opening my male! 


na tate Wee 


29 
32 


John Gilbert did to Greta Garbo. So 
I says to Jack, I says, “Say, Jack, 
what is that important question you 
was going to ask me? Do not Ix 
afraid. Was you going to ask me to 
walk hand-in-hand with you down th: 
long, long trail of life?” 


yee laughs, “I do not know any 

thing about any long, long trail of 
life and if I wanted to walk anywher 
I would hop in that concrete mixer 
which I drive all day for the William 
B. Conlin Trucking and Express Cor 
poration, because you know how | 
hatg to walk. What I was going to 
ask you, Babe, is this. Would you 
please tell your mother that the next 
time she makes fudge would she mind 
making it a little bit sweeter and put 
ting more nuts in it?” 

But, Mamie, I know what he really 
meant and you might say now that | 
and Jack are practically engaged. 
And, Mamie, it won’t be long now b: 
fore we are borrowing two dollars for 
a license and, Mamie, we are going to 
have the cutest apartment with rose 
colored lustrous damask curtains with 
hand-sealloped edges, which I will 
make with my own hands, and I al 
ways say that hard work never hurt 
nobody and what better life is ther 
for a girl than to be just a little help- 
mate and housewife—and, Mamie, I 
am so happy because I am just cu- 
razy about Jack, and whenever I go 
out with him we have just the best 
time. 
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Tue Powers ENGRAVING 
Companigs cordially invite 
those interested 1n modern re- 
production to inspect an en- 
tirely new development in the 
method of photography and 
etching 

Appointments can be made by 


telephoning any of the three 
Powers offices 


Modern Reproduction 


For is a quarter of a century the name of Powers and 
photo-engraving have been synonymous. Through all 


of these years the Powers Engraving Companies have 
successfully serviced the discriminating user of photo- 
engraving. In addition, the work of the Powers labo- 
ratories and experimental divisions has played a great 
part in the development of new and better methods 
of reproduction. A considerable amount of the repro- 
duction of modern advertising and publication illus- 
tration is the result of this work. 


PEL USTRATE 42Anuepop ss BL & 


Three complete Powers plants 


for day and night service 


POWERS REPRO- 
DUCTION CORP 
205 West 39th Street 
New York City 
Telephone Pennsylvania 0600 
« 
POWERS PHOTO 
ENGRAVING CO 
154 Nassau Street 
New York City 
Telephone Beckman 4200 
° 
POWERS PHOTO 
ENGRAVING CO 
216 East 45th Sereet 
New York City 
Telephone Murray Hrll 5900 















































MINT LEAVES 


...- that Cooling Taste 


A mortar and pestle...crushing mint 
leaves...drops of cooling peppermint 
... purest of sugars...tons of pressure 
.--china hard rings of sweetness... 
Pep-O-Mint LIFE SAVERS... mill- 
ions upon millions of them a day. 


After ea -.-after smoking ... aid 
digestion... sweeten breath... fra- 
grant... refreshing ... appetizing... 
Pep-o-mint, Wint-o-green, Cl-o-ve, 
Lic-o-rice, Cinn-o-mon and Vi-o-let. 


Also Orange, Lemon, Lime, Grape 
Life Savers,..just like the fruit itself. 





All candy products having the distinctive shape of Life Savers are manufactured by Life Severs, Inc. 


QUADRI-COLOR CO., JAMA NVC 





